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TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Frrenps, Brorners, AND FeELLow-WorRKMEN,— 
Before I commence the subject-matter of the present 
epistle, allow me to congratulate you on the important 
position you now occupy, the success which the Porrers’ 
EXAMINER has met with, in the first stage of its exist- 
ence, and the improvements which have been made in the 
same, as shown in the New Series, just issued. 

The position you now occupy, is one of the greatest 
importance; and if the same judicious conduct which 
has characterized your proceedings for the last six months, 
be displayed in your future undertakings, great will be 
the results. You occupy a position far superior to any 
in which you have heretofore been placed ; and the ob- 
jects which you. have undertaken to accomplish, are such 
as would do honour to the hearts & understandings of any 
body of operatives in the world. Let us hope, then, that 


diapassionate judgment, charitable feeling, and, above | poor. 


Saturpay, June ldra, 1844. 





Price One Penny. 

year has brought with it less hope and more despondency 
for the sons of toil, until the future has presented no- 
thing but periodical stagnations of trade, starving masses 
of industrious men, and crowded poorhouses of hopeless, 
broken-hearted creatures, who despondingly seek refuge 
in those living tombs, to prepare themselves, as it were, 
for the more peaceful habitation of the silent grave. 
Millions of money have been expended in these struggles 
of helpless labour, against unprincipled capital, but with 
the same direful consequences. The hearts of the rich 
were too hard. and their gold too plentiful, for the poor 
to succeed. Men of wealth cast from them all feelings 
of humanity ; and, heedless of sympathy, of conscience, 
and of creed, have trampled on the rights of their fellow- 
men; made desolate the hearths of ‘he poor! crushed 
hopes, and hearts, and lives, for the attainment of the 
one sole object of their existence ;-namely, cheap labour. 
This is the altar at which they sacrifice the lives of the 
It is here that they barter away their conscience 


all, honesty of intention, may direct our future conduct, | in this world, and their souls in the next. It is for this. 
and ultimately guide us to the realization of all our hopes | for cheap labour—that millions must toil fourteen and 
and wishes ; namely, a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s | sixteen hours a day—must sweat, and starve, and die, 


work, and peaceful agricultural homes for our redundant 
hands! 

There is something so noble in the struggle for the 
attainment of this two-fold object, that every good man 
must feel a glow of determination warm his breast, sti- 
mulating him to exert all his energies, and to overcome, 
if possible, all obstacles, when he reflects on the great 
amount of good which must inevitably accrue from the 
attainment of the same. 

Many and deep have been the struggles for the obtain- 


| 





that a few may riot in abundance. Oh! it is a fearful 
state of things, when society is teeming with wealth, that 
the people should be IN WANT !_—when our granaries 
are overstocked, and our warehouses overflowing, that 
the producers of all should wander spectre-like through 
the land, in rags, hunger, and wretchedness, craving, 
like Lazarus, for the crumbs which fall from rich men's 
tables. It would seem as though fiends had entered into 
the hearts of the rich, and had steeled them against all 
human feeling. They extract from the poor all the wealth 


ment of a fair price for labour, within the last twenty | of society, and then mock at the misery their own — 
tnde- 


years, and many and signal have been the failures which | ness has produced. 
Every succeeding ' rect power of gold, to raise the most sumptuous, spacious, 


have characterized those struggles. 





They force the masses, by the # 
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and splendid mansions, for the occupancy of themselves, 
their horses, their hounds, and their retinues; and, in 
return, they give them prisons and poorhouses, cellars 
and penitentiaries. They force them to produce the most 
gorgeous apparel —stuffs of Tyrian dye !__and in return 
they allow them to wander naked through the land. They 
force them to cultivate their gardens, their corn-fields, 
their orchards, and their parks; and in return they give 
them potatoes and sea-weeds, “ skilley” and ** spangles,” 
with six feet of earth for a resting place, after a weari- 
wome life of unrequited toil. If something devilish lad 
not entered into the hearts of the rich, such a state of 
things as this could never exist: men of wealth could | 
never look calmly on while the frame-work of society is } 
gving to pieces; while the produces of all wealth are in 
rage, and wretchedness, and want, and while abundance 
abounds. ‘There is something cruelly wicked in all this; 
#omething which makes the prospective of labour's wrongs 
one wide-spread scene of hopeless misery. ‘The working } 
classes are robbed, goaded into crime, mocked at, and, | 
should they repine, or attempt to better their condition, } 
they are fined, imprisoned, or transported, for their te- | 
merity. Hence the prosecution of the Dorchester la- | 
bourers, the cotton spinners of Glasgow, and others, who } 
were transported for legally endeavouring to -withstand 
the unfeeling power of capital. But ths will not last 

for ever! ‘The working classes are awaking from a long} 
night of mental darkness. They are already aware that} 
they have been battling with phantoms; wasting their | 
etrength in an hideous dream of misdirected trade strug- | 
gles. They are becoming aware that the millions of| 
wmoney expended in useless strikes would have purchased | 
millions of acres of fertile land, and would have created 

homes, in a free and prosperous country, for thousands 
of starving British operatives. This they are aware of, 
and it falls like balm on the withered hopes of industry ! 
‘hey have no hope in British trade, with its periodical 
xtagnations and starvation-price for labour ; they have no 
Lope in British manufacturers, with their boundless lust 
of wealth, and their eoreless, unfeeling hearts ; they have 
no hope in British legislatures, with their law of primo- 
xeniture, their party frauds, and their inordinate love of } 
power ; but they have hope in the clubbing of their hard- | 
etrned pence, and the ¥REE PRAIRIES of America! If} 
the land of their birth will not grant them bread, they } 
will seek it elsewhere. They will cease to compete with } 
iron and steam, and will transfer their labour to the soil! 
Surrounded by the beauties of nature, and the content- | 
ment and plenty of rural homes, in a free country, they | 
will forget those rattling engines that bewildered their | 
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brain in the early stage of their existence ; those clouds } 
of dust that made breathing a pain, and the blood a com- | 
pound of lingering disease; those shadowy, cadaverous 
torms that flitted through the turmoil of factory existence, 
like spirits of famine in a world of want; all shall be for- 
gotten, and the released spirit shall revel in the bounties 
vf a beneficent Creator! Woodlands and corn-fields, 
rivers and lakes, shall take the place of sulphur and 
cinders, poison and dust, and the contented labourer, 
happy in health, shal! pass through a quiet life to a still 








































more quiet and peaceful grave! O!? it is a consumma. 
tion devoutly to be wished! and, with the blessing of 
Divine Providence, certain to be realized! It is a step 
in the onward movement of humanity, decreed by the 
Giver of all good. He will direct the steps of the poor, 
as he did the children of Israel, to “a land flowing with 
milk and honey,’ where ‘‘ every man shall sit under his 
own Vine and his own Fig-tree, none daring to make 
him afraid”’ Already has the first step been taken by 
the Potters of Staffordshire, in the organization of their 
Joint-Stock Emigr tion Company ; which company will 
be an example to the trades of England, to begin and do 
likewise. The potters feel the importance of this step; 
they feel that without it all their trade proceedings are as 
the workings of a dream, that may be dissolved by the 
first dawn of intellect. May they live to realize the ob 
ject of their wishes, is the sincere desire of their devoted 
friend, MENTOR 


TO THE TRADESPEOPLE OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERIES. 

GeNTLEMEN,---Having in our former letters confined our obser- 
vations and remarks to the manufacturers principally, we would 
now address you in a special manner, although much of what was 
said to them is equally applicable to you, inasmuch as the same 
competitive system is carried on by you in the prosecution of your 
businesses. Prompted by the same foul and mischievous dist 
tion to undersell your neighbour, and to command the market 
when manufacturers, or their agents, have called upon you, many 
of you have sought to bring down the price of goods to the lowest 
point. Pulling down and underselling have too commonly charac- 
terized your career in the mercantile world. Much credit, low 
prices, and large discounts, have been sought for, and insisted on, 
regardless of the ruinous effects that would naturally follow: the 
reducing of workpeople’s wages, the subjecting of vast numbers 
to almost unmitigated toil, the puzzling of manufacturers, and the 
swelling of the bankrupt and insolvent lists in the public papers, 
have appeared to be matters of indifference to you, so that you 
could but make a dig swell, and secure yourselves. Nay, gentlemen, 
have not some of you made a great display, and even gloried in 
bankrupt occurrences? Do not the corners of our streets and the 
public walls bear witness against your eagerness to take advantage 
of others’ embarrassments ? But you may be ready to ask, what 
has that to do with the potters ?—our goods are not pots, but gro- 
cery and drapery commodities. But, then, do you not know, that 
by your doing so, you in effect compel them to follow your example, 
and to redace those connected with them elsewhere? And so the 
system works round and round, acting and re-acting, until the 
working classes in every manufacturing district become alike en- 
slaved and impoverished, Folly and madness, selfishness and com- 
petition, have not existed with the manufacturers alone, but have 
been exhibited as much by you as by them 

Again, gentlemen, there is another feature of inordinate selfish- 
ness, as displayed in the conduct and mode of doing business, 
which must be noticed, as being another source of evil and unjus 
tifiable mischief to the working classes; and that is the practice ot 





| adulterating goods, the mixing of inferior articles with good ones, 


the making of exorbitant charges, the making of short weight and 
measure, and the charging for goods, let out on credit, sometimes 
twice over. But we would not charge these doings on you all, 
without exceptions. No! we do think otherwise of some of you; 
but, at the same time, we feel persuaded that there are far more 
who are guilty than what there are innocent. Neither will we say 
that all practise these abominations alike, or to the same extent. 
One may only mix a little of the seconds flour with the best, while 
another may do worse, and mix plaster with flour. Another may 
only sell sixpenny sugar for sevenpence, while another man may 


mix the inferior with that of a better quality, and then weigh it 
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along with thick paper, which perhaps cost him but 4d. per lb., and 
ecll it for sixpence-halfpenny or sevenpence, and other things ac- 
cordingly And then, again, some may avoid mixing, but may use 
light weights, or small measures, &c. c. Again, some may make 
both weight and measure, and at the same time not deal justly 
with the poor especially ; and this may be done by charging them 
one-third, or onc-fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth more for a piece of 
cloth, or cotton, or a hat, or a bonnet, than what they have been 
really worth. 

Furthermore, those dealing in drinks, may vary their modes of 
ing on the poor; one may not brew his own ale, but he can 
draw part ofale and part small beer, or he can use measures which 
are not imperial, while another may have all imperial measures, and 
brew his own ale, and at the same time get part of his malt of the 
druggist or tobacconist; and so on, with other grades of trades- 
people, defrauds and impositions may be carried on to great lengths, 
to the injury of the working classes in one way or another. To 
«hat extent you are individually guilty of these, or similar prac- 
tises, is best known to each of you; and although we have written 
more in a strain of supposition than that of bold assertion, yet we 
have no doubt as to the real prevalency of these iniquitous prac- 
tices, We have had occular, chemical, and experimental proofs, suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the truth of all. We could “a tale unfold ;’’ 
but we forbear, as it is not individuals but corrupt and ruinous 
tystems that we wish to expose, on account of the bearing they 
have on the interests of society, and the circumstances and enjoy- 
ments of the working classes especially, whose lot it is to stand 
thus exposed to the insatiable selfishness and inordinate love of 
weaith of the two principal classes with whom they have to do. 
What chance, Sirs, have the industrious classes of securing an 
honest livis situated as they are, amid so many hindrances 
that lie in the way, leading to the rightful reward of labour. On the 
ene hand, having the unprincipled grasping, selfish, price-drop- 
ping, allowance system, and wild competing portion of the manu- 
facturers to grapple with, while earning a small portion of money ; 
and then, on the other side, having the equally selfish, competing, 
screwing, cheating, and overreaching part of the tradespeople im- 
posing upon them, in every possible way imaginable, when they 
come to purchase the necessaries of life. 

Is it possible, think you, Sirs, for poor working people to enjoy } 

nything like an ample supply of those pure and rich blessings } 
ch an all-bountiful Providence has designed to be the legitimate 
reward of industry, while the poor are made the dupes of such 
werciless oppressors and extortioncrs ? 

You may think me too harsh, or conclude that the language is 
too plain. But does it exceed the truth ?—are not the evils com- 
plained of practised, and that, too, to an extent that bears heavily 
on the interests of the working class? You may blame me for | 
thus writing, and some may feel displeased who are not at all al-} 
luded to. We believe that there are exceptions to be made, and | 

| 
} 

















that both honesty and honour are maintained by many tradespeople, } 
whe would scorn the very idea of practising any of those evils we 
have made mention of. Still we are of opinion that great numbers 
ere notorious for such mean and iniquitous practises; and it is to 
t 


them only that our observations are intended to apply. Yes, Sirs, 
you, in conjunction with the unjust, selfish and « ppressive portion 
of the manufacturers, are the poor man’s greatest enemies, You | 
are the parties who spoil the trade, and undermine the foundation 
of nearly all the social and commercial enjoyments of society. It 
is on your shoulders the burden of human woe ought, in a great 
measure, to rest; to you belongs the most of the blame. You are 
the parties who are going down to your graves, beneath the scorn 
of earth, and the wrath of heaven, as the oppressors and extor- 
toners of the present age! 

' hese assertions may not sound very pleasant to you now, but, 
Sirs, there is a day coming when they will be far more disagree- 
able to you; when, by the Eternal Judge of all, you are singled 
out, and accused by Him, as having been the ROBBERS of the 
poor, and the defeaters of His munificent designs, by intercepting } 
between His liberal hand and His necessitous creatures ; claiming 
the most and best for yourselves, and doling’ the remainder out to } 
the industrious part of mankind, at such prices, or in sucha qua- 
itv, as may best suit your own interest 


operatives of the Staffordshire Potteries, for a far diste:. 
; 


Having thus adverted to many of those unsound, corrupt, and 
mischievous customs and practices connected with trade generally, 
permit us now to direct attention to another and a very important 
trait in your position as manufacturers and tradesmen; viz., that 
according to the constitution of Old England, you are possessed 
with a right to choose, or elect, a body of men whose business it 
is to make laws, to watch over the interests of the country, and to 


; dispose of (in a great measure) the nation’s wealth. This being the 


case, we conceive, Sirs, that, to a great extent, the affairs of the 
nation are under your control, so that by your making a wise and 
judicious selection of representatives, who have the nation's good 
at heart men who will lose sight of personal and jparty interests, 
and look to the good of all classes; men of truly philanthropic 
minds, whose general aim will be to lighten the country’s burdens, 
and to raise the industrious classes from their present state of toid 
and suffering, to the full enjoyment of the rights of labour—would 
be at once to confer on society one of the greatest secular or na- 
tional blessings of which you are capable. 

You, Sirs, are called the middle class men, or what we should 
call the uniting link, whose situation is betwixt the higher and the 
lower classes in society, or the ruling powers and the producing 
powers. Over the first order, the latter can exert little or no in- 
fluence. We, the working class, have scarce either force of voice, 
power, or influence, sufficient to move anything, without endanger- 
ing our persons, liberties, or lives. But it is not so with you; 
you have both power and influence, sufficient, if but properly 
united, and brought to bear on the right objects, not only to era 
dicate from trade every unsound and corrupt principle, but likewise 


} to effect such changes in the laws and arrangements of this nation, 


as would prove the means of restoring her to the enjoyment of 
tranquillity and plenty. ‘These last observations do not apply to 
the tradesmen of these districts exclusively, No! we know, Sirs, 
that you are but a small section of the middle class; but then, as 
such, you have your proportionate share to do, and this is all 
we require of you. Put forth your best energies, and exert all 
the influence of which you are capable, in order to make trade 
what it should be, and to secure for industry what it ought to rea- 
lize: be determined to abolish every existing evil, and to make 
all things to assume a more pleasing appearance, and then you 
will answer the end of your station ' 

We believe that many of you act, ofttimes, in opposition to your 
inclinations, or to the dictates of conscience; that you allow your- 
selves to be governed too much by circumstances, and the still 
more powerful impulse of self-interest. But, Sirs, be persuaded 
to let go, when you find you cannot hold without injuring others, 
displeasing God, and hanging a mill-stone about your own necks, 
to sink you into hell in a short time, 

We could show what is the bearing of the cvils of which we 
have complained on the feelings and minds of working people, and 
what is likely to be the result, if you be determined to go on, op- 
pressing and imposing upon them as heretofore. But we must 
close, beseeching you to take the state of this highly-favoured 
country, its commerce, and the condition of its industrious classes, 
into your sober consideration, in order to the adoption of some 
means or other, to save her from falling, to rise no mor« 

In conclusion, I beg leave to state, that it is from the best in- 
tentions that I have thus addressed you; neither hatred, ill-will, 
nor peevishness, has influenced my mind from beginning to end; 
I neither feel enmity to any man in the wide world, nor do I re- 
cognise an enemy, so far as person is concerned, in any man. I 
shall, therefore, leave these matters with you, satisfied that I have 
so far done what duty called for; and me and mine I leave to the 
care of God, whose will has prompted me thus far to step forth on 
behalf of the oppressed. 

I am, yours very respectfully, 
AARON WEDGWOOD. 

Burslem, June 4th, 1844 


“I go to a far distant region to dwell.”’ 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate 
Respected S1r,— I am about to leave you and my fellow 
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land. My mind is cheered with the prospect of realizing, 
by honest industry, that position in society, aud those 
comforts of life, denied to me in the land of my birth, 
Nevertheless, although my mind is cheered, 
heaviness at heart in leaving the companions of my youth; }r 
leaving them to the same ruthless power, and the same 
necessitous circumstances, that are forcing me across the 
broad Atiantic. For them I feel that the hand of tyranny 
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EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
The Committeee of the above society held their first meeting on 


Monday evening last, at the Committee-room, ‘I'albot Inn, Hanley, 
when many shares were taken up, and instalments paid, highly 
I feel a} encoura zing to the conductors of the company. Several important 


esolutions were past, amongst which was one insti ucting the ge 


neral agent to enter immediately into communication, by printed 


ircular, with Mr. John Tyler, President of the United States ; Mr 


George Flower, founder of New Albion ; and with the Land Agent 
( for the State of Illinois 


It was also agreed, that any shareholder, 


will still be raised, that the strugglings for bread will! feeling desirous to emigrate to the society's lands, and not having 


still be hard, and that the same monotonous round of toil! 
and ill-requited labour will be their fate until homes-rural 
homes---are secured for the redundant hands of the potting 
business. For myself I feel there is a home for me in}; 
the land of my adoption. Already I feel that I am free! 
from the trammels and tyrannies of English factory exist- 
ence ;-that I may exercise the dignity 
offending the creatures of commerce. A purer atmosphere 
and a treer existence are before me; and whether I 
in the city, or on the prairie, my prayers will be for you ; 
that we may meet again under more happy circumstances, 
is the deep-felt wish of my heart. I am moved almost 
to tears, by the kindness shown to me by the members 
of our Union, but more especially by the Ovenmen’s Branch. 1 
the latter I return my most heart-felt thanks, for their signal mark 
of respect in presenting to me the sum of rive pounps! I thank 
them for their gift I thank them with all the fervour of a grate- } 
ful heart! May they never know its want! { 
Farewell to all !—farewell to my branch !—farewell t 
generally !—fareweil to my friends !—farewell to my country !— 
have no enmity towards any individual ;—I part in peace with all; | 
even with those who have been the unjust cause of my present | 
distant voyage: may God forgive them, for I do } 


of a man, without 


settle 


the Unio 


n 
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The man doom’d to sail by the blast of the gale, 
O’er billows Atlantic to steer ; 
As he bends o’er the wave, which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a TEAR. 
That fear is mine! itis a tribute of affection for friends left behind ! 
Farewell! farewell to all ! 


Hauley, June 9th, 1844. ENOCH BRADSHAW 


PROGRESS OF TRADE REFORM 
FAREWELL SUPPER TO MESSRS, HOWSON, GARNER, 
BRADSHAW, 

On Wednesday evening, June 5th, Tor Examiner Committee | 
entertained the above-named individuals with an excellent supper, 
at the house of Mr. William Berry, Talbot Inn, Hanley, to com. 
memorate their departure from this land of sorrow and suffering. 
A very appropriate address was delivered by the Chairman, on the 
occasion, and the spirits of the emigrants seemed buoyant with 
the prospect of receiving a better remuneration for their labour in 
the New World, than what they have been in the habit of receiving 
in this land of prisons and poor-houses. Mutual exchanges of 
good wishes were made, and promises given, by the emigrants, to 
remit a faithful report of their progress ar ( 
of their adoption ; after which the party 
departed to their respective homes 


AND 


d prospects in the lan 


dately broke up, and 


The Committee would have been glad to have entertained Messrs. 
Mountford, Cartwright, and Stacey, had they been aware that it 
was the intention of these individuals to leave this country for the 


Western World. As it is, they have the best wishes of the Com- 
mittee, and more especially the latter, from the elevated position 
he filled in the last Union. May prosperity attend them in their 
progress through life! 
Before this article is 
of the broad Atlantic 
direct their progre 


a week old, the whole will be on the waves 
May the hand of a beneficent Providence 
8 over the great deep ! 


the fortune t 


experses 


to law 1. sec. 2. of the rules 


which to r 


| laudable undertaking. ] 
}and the blessing of God will attend it: it is an effort to 


be allotted according to the general laws of the 

ompany, by paying up his share, and paying his own migrating 

, may take possession of twenty acres of land, agreeably 

I 2 It was also resolved, that the rules 

ye printed, and that a card be supplied to each shareholder, ‘ou 
pt all monies paid into the society. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received, T. Smith, Shelton ; Veritas, Burslem ; and A Constant 


Reader, Hanl 
The Emigration Committee for the Fenton District, meet every 
vturday ving, at eight o'clock, at the Azgel Inn, Fenton, for 
th i f names, &e. 


EMIGRATION SOCIETY 


. 2 & 
Donations 
Ur. J. Wildridge , oo 
Mr. Cartwright ; ln 2 oS 
Ur. Bate, one share, tobe paid weekly .. 0 1 20 





THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. JuNE 15tn, 1844. 

All things appertaining to our society are going on 
prosperously. Hopes are reviving, prospects are bright- 
ening, and the potters, at last, seem alive to their best 
and dearest interests. It is not now a matter of strikes 
and struggles against capital, but a cool determination to 
remove the surplus labour from the potting districts of 
this empire. Let this be done, and then, in accordance 
with the competitive state of society, labour will rise in 


| price! All hearts and hands will unite in this good work-- 
| this truly Christian undertaking! None but the wicked 


would attempt to obstruct an effort to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor---the honest, industrious poor! All 
good men, in every rank of society, will assist us in our 
It is a labour of Christian love; 


improve the condition of our class, without injury to the 
person or property of a single individual of the whole 
human family. Remove poverty, and you remove crime; 
remove crime, and you give security to property. Who, 
then, will object to the destruction of poverty ? None! 
none but the wicked! none but those who would sacri- 





| fice the lives and souls of the poor to an inordinate lust 


of gain! Let us, then, put our hands and hearts to the 
work, and remove our redundant hands. Make labour 
scarce, and you make it valuable / make it valuable, and 
you make the working man respectable /—you give bim a 
station in society, in which he is recognized as A MAN, 
and not as something to be feared, for whom gaols are 
raised, bludgeons manufactured, bayonets pointed, and 
ulded. No! the motive for crime is removed, 
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and the peace of society conserved. To work! then, | 
fellow-workmen, and let the Potters of Staffordshire 
give an example to the trades of England, by the re- 
moval of their surplus labour to happy homes in the 
Weetern World ! 


} 
; 
; 
i 





WHO ARE THE VILE? 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Adpcoate. 
Mistrr Eprron,—Having a little time at my disposal, I think 

it cannot be better occupied than in the service of my fellow-opera- 

tives. I shall therefore, with your permission, take the liberty of | 
addressing, through the medium of the “ Examiner,” a few re-} 
marks to those of my fellow-men who may feel disposed to read { 
them, hoping, that after they hav« they will reflect upon } 
them, and, if approved «f by their judgments, make them the 
leading principles of their lives ! 

The question, “has a man a right to sell his own liberty,” is 


, 
read, 


{ 
{ 
‘ 


one which I seldom hear mooted, but which nevertheless, forced 
itself very powerfully on my mind, the other day, when reflecting 
on the present conflicting state of society, and the unaccountable 
conduct, (nay, not unaccountable, for 1 can easily account for it)— | 
the abominable conduct of some things, who strut about the streets { 
without a blush, and claim for themselves the name of Man, In} 
every grade of society, wherever we turn our attention, from the 
gilded palace, where regal splendour and courtly extravagance 
despotically reign, down to the common manufactory, whose owner 
may have sprung into existence like a mushroom, and become rich 
by the extraction of the sweat and bloud of his fellows, we see 
fawning sycophancy, and truckling hypocricy, practised by some 
unprincipled men, who wish to bask in the sunny smiles of their 
employers, or to obtain a lucrative post under their sovereign. 
Characters like these come within the scope of our observation 
every day. Wherever we turn our gaze, we are pained with the 
tight of them. In all classes of men they are to be found; from 
the base, unprincipled foreman, to the disinherited aristocrat. We 
see it, too—(and I blush to say it, but it isa fact)—we see it 
amongst those who ought to be united against the encroachments 
of their oppressors, and against those who pander to tyrannical 
proceedings. Do we not see it amongst ourselves, in our own 
workshops? Has not the honest man frequently to mourn over 
its existence in his fellow-workman, toiling at the same bench ? } 
Yes! ‘tis a fact! I have seen it, aye, seen it scores of times, and, 
heaven knows! felt it too; and even now the Staffordshire Potteries 
bleed with it at every pore. 

Here is an instance, which I have no doubt will come home to 
the recollection of many who shall read these lines, An employer, 
wishing to reduce prices, enters the shop of one of his workmen ; 
he sends for him into the counting-house, and requests him to work 
at a reduced price; (and mark you, my friends, our unprincipled | 
masters always single out bad men for these purposes,) The man, 
in order, as he thinks, to secure or retain the favour of his master, 
agrees to conform to his wishes, and the price is reduced, or the 
grievance established. j 

The result of this compromise of principle is, the whole of his | 
fellow-workmen must either follow his example, or submit to the : 

{ 








ire of the master, throw themselves on the “ tender mercies” of a 
cruel, hardhearted world, or, as a last resource, be lodged in the 
coldest cell of a starving bastile! What is thus practised on a 
lunited, is practised on a more extended scale in the world ge- 
nerally. But we give this as an illustration. 

The question then presents itself upon our attention, ‘“‘ Has a i 
man the right thus to sell his liberty ?” We do not ask if he have | 
the power, for this he evidently does possess; but does he possess 
the right? I unhesitatingly answer, no! and I will give you my 
reasons for that answer. { 

My proposition, then, runs thus :—That no man has the right | 
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social capacity, in his relations to man, or in bis relations to God, | 
he bas no right to sell himself, no right to subject himself, or be .* 
the means of subjecting others, to the power or will of another. 
In his individual capacity, he has no right, because it would be 
opposed to the constitution of his own nature. In whatever light 
we view man, we see in him a free, active, intelligent being. His 
mind is free, his thoughts are free! No restraints are placed over 
him ; no shackles hung upon him. He does what he likes; acts 
as he pleases. He has a strong abiding consciousness of freedom, 
which not the negro’s manacles, nor the slave-driver's whip, nor 
anything else, save death, can deprive him of. We are all free! 
Nature made us so! Freedom is our inalienable birthright! If, 
then, man, by any act of his own, deprive himself of this essential 
consti'uent of his nature--if, by servile obsequiousness to his su 
periors, he render himself either mentally, morally, or physically 
subject to their will, he has made himself a slave ; he has violated 


et 


was dearer than life, and committed a most egregious crime 
against himself. 

If we consider him in his social capacity, he has not the right; i 
because it would be severing those ties which bind him to his 
fellow-man and the world at large; and an open and gross viola- 
tion of the constitution of society would be the consequence. So- 
ciety is a compact of human beings, drawn together by an identity 
of interest, feeling, and of wants; by mutual relationships, and 
dependencies for mutual protection and support, and to resist ail 
encroachments from others. According to the constitution of such 
society, it is the imperative duty of every man, as one of its com- 
ponent parts, to exert all his energies for its improvement.. If, by 
any part of his conduct, he should inflict injury on that society, 
either as a whole, or any of its parts,_if he compromise his con- 
science, barter his principles for wealth or favour, renounce his 
dignity, or descend to the condition of a menial, he then does j 
derange its constitution, and, so far as he has the power, reduces 
his fellow-beings to the same degrading position into which he 
himself hassunk. He sins against society, violates its constitu- 
tion, and renders himself amenable to its laws. 

Lastly, if we consider man in the relationship which he sustains 
to our common creation, he does not possess the right. God has 
created man free! and obviously intended him to be free as his f 
own thoughts! He has made him upright, and stamped on his : 
front His own lovely image. He stands out prominently as “‘ the 
noblest work of God ;"” exalted and dignified, of all terestrial beings 
he reigns pre-eminent. His Creator obviously intended him to 
maintain his proud pre-eminence in the scale of being. He never 
intended that he should sink to the condition of a serf. He never 
fixed the brand of slavery on his forehead. He never ordained that ' 
one part of mankind should slave, and toil, and sweat, and bleed, 
and die, to enrich and keep in listless indolence another portion of 
society. He made four-footed animals to be tue property of man, 
and to be ministers to his necessity ; and if he had intended man 
to grovel on the earth, and go burdened to the grave, he would have 
made him a four-footed animaltoo. What, then, shall we say of 
the man, or the men, who sel] themselves and their fellows for 
filihy lucre—for the sake of hearing a few extra sovereigns chink- 
ing in their pockets ? What shall we say of those who, to obtain i 
a lucrative situation, frustrate the designs of God, and violate his 
laws? What shall we think of him who, through fear of perse- 
cution, the loss of popularity, or any other cause, permits him- 
self to be bound witha heavy chain, or is the means of shackling 
his fellows? What shall we call him? Call him a suicide! he 
strangles his own liberty ;—murderer! he deprives his fellows of 
that which is dearer than life. Call him traitor! renegade! 
apostate to himself, apostate to his class, apostate to society, and, 
above all, apostate to his God! 

Show me the man who suffers the galling yoke of oppression to 
be hung upon him, when he has the means of preventing it—who " 
will fawn and crouch, and pimp, and backbite to his employer, 





to render himself mentally, morally, or physica'ly subject to ano- | at the expense of his fellow -workmen—and to accomplish his own 
thet man’s will, or to be subservient to another man’s purposes, |exclusively selfish purposes ;—who will sacrifice his principles, 
when opposed to the general well-being of socie'y. A few moments’ } his conscience, his body and mind, his thoughts and actions, at the 
consideration will suffice to render the truthfu'ness of this proposi- | shrine of wealth, and I will point you to one who is a disgrace to 
tion apparent to all. Whether we his individual or | the name of wan ;—a walking pestilence !_-a gilded serpent '—a 









view mat 


~ 





painted sepulchre!—_a demon !__a devil of the worst kind! deserv- 
ing to be scouted from society, as an outlaw, and as a blot of the 
blackest dye on the moral page of numanity ! 

BETA 








THE TWO WINDOWS 
The Union Workhouse of the ancient parish of Herne—how 
ealm and pastoral is that little nook of Kent—has two outward 
windows. ‘The fabric, built by the inspiration of the New Poor- 
Law, was a blind, eyeless piece of brick-work ; a gaol for the ini- 
quity and perverseness of poverty; a Newgate for the felony of 
want. The chiefs and elders of Parliament 
make abiding-places for the poor; let us separate them, lepers as 
they are, from the clean; let us shut them up from the sight of the 
green earth; let them not behold the work of the season in the 
budding trees, in their leafy branches, in their red and golden 
robes of autumn, in the gaunt bareness of solemn winter. 
the grass spring and the field flower blossom ; but let not the poor, 
the unclean of the land, look upon the work of God.” After this 
resolve the Union was built: with inner windows looking upon 
walls, and walls turned blank upon the outward world. No crevice, 


had 


no loop-hole permitted captive poverty a 
fresh face of nature; his soul, like his body, was bricked up accord- 


he had by the insolence of destitution offended 
1 


ing to the statute ; 


THE POTTERS' EXAMINER, 


said, ‘* Let us |} 


Let } 


man its owner in the vigour of his new birth, the heir of an im. 
partial Providence, and the receiver of its glories; and then con 
sider him as the task-master of his fellow, as the grudging chur! 
that metes out light and air to his helpless brother; and for this 
sole cause—this one bitter reason—he és helpless. 

A miserable sight—a hideous testimony of the thanklessness of 
prosperous man---is the rural Union, with its blank dead wall of 
brick; a cold, blind thing, the work of human perversity and hu- 
man selfishness, amidst ten thousand thousand evidences of Eterna] 
Bounty. How beautiful is the beauty of God around it! There 
is not a sapling waving its green tresses of June that does not 
make the heart yearn with kindness; not a field-flower that does 
not, with its speaking eye, tell of abundant goodness ; the brook is 
musical with the same truth; all sights and sounds declare it. The 
liberal loveliness of nature, turn where we will, looks upon and 
whispers tous. We are made the heirs of wealth inexhaustible, 
of pleasures deep as the sea and pure as the joys of Paradise. And 


} our return for this, our offering to the wretchedness of our fellow. 


look, a glimpse of the } 


the niceness of the world, and he was doomed by his judges to a} 


Hence, the Union 
brick upon the 


arth. 
unbroken 


divorce from the commonest sights of ¢ 
Workhouse its sullen wall of 
] 


turned . 


fields and trees, and the pauper was made to look only upon pau- } 


perism. ‘The freshness and luxuriance of nature—her prodigal 


loveliness was not for his eyes; he was poor, and even to behold 


the plenteousness of the teeming earth was an enjoyment beyond } 


his state—a banned delight—a luxury which those who paid for his 
food, could not properly vouchsafe him! 

At length—for when they themselves know it not, men's hearts 
will work, a sense of right will sometimes steal upon their sleep— 
an instinct of goodness will, like silver water from the rock, gush 
forth—at length it was resolved by the guardians of the poor 
guardians of the poor! what a holiness of purpose should inforn 





pevery | 


those well-worn syllables—that the dull, blind, squalid workhouse | 
should have light; that its brick walls should be pierced with two 
windows; that the fields and trees should gladden pauper cyes, 


appealing to old recollections, childhood thoughts, daily, « o 











mary feelings. It was determined that the pauper prisoner should, 
through the iron bars of penury, have coimforti rlimpses of God's 
goodness without; that he should, though all unconsciously, make 
offerings upon the green altar of the earth; that his heart should 
commune in its own unknowing way, with those sweet influences 
which, coming from God, discourse in some manner to all men 
And so it was determined that the Union Workhouse should 
have two outward windows. he guardians of the poor appeared 
with the labourers. “ Here." said the guardians, “‘ break through 


the wall; here, pierce one window—here, another,.”” Then, turn- 
ing to 
smug complacency, ‘“ We are going to g 
this, reader, 

* We are going t 





folk, they said, with 
And 
it is a thing of truth. 

We cannot help it, 


the paupers, some few age-stricken 


ve you some light,” 
is not a goose-quill fiction ; 


» give you some light.” 


if this liberal goodness—this gentle philanthropy, drive back 
thought to the first gift of light; if it call up, as with an iron 
tongue, the memory of the holy birth of light, word-begotten for } 


all men. And the nature of man, solemnised by such memories— 
kindled and uplifted, skies beyond ¢ xpression, by the sublime in- 
heritance—is it not a hard task to consider with composure even 
the compunction of a guardian of the poor, who pierces with two 
windows the prison-house of the pauper to let God’s light in ? May 
not the small authority of man be sometimes as a blaspheming 
burlesque of Almighty Beneficence ? 

Let us, for a time forgetful of state philosophy—forgetful of the 
plausibilities of social prosperity that set the poor apart from the 
rich and well-to-do, as creatures somewhat different in the real 
drama of life, althongh on certain occasions, as it were for form's 
sake, for Christian ceremony, allowed to be made from the same 
rth in its freshness, and 


Kaden as their masters—l s behold the « 


* 


creatures, is yonder prison, with its dead wall turned upon the 
pleasant aspects of nature, lest the pauper captives within should 
behold what God has done for that world, in which, according to 
the world’s justice, they have nothing. Hence is the pauper 
treated, in his blind dungeon, as though there was felonious pur. 
pose in his eyesight; as though, a prisoner in the Union, he would 
commit larceny on the meads and trees, and all the rural objects 
that fro:n babyhood have been familiar to him; doing such wrong 
to the exces i and loss of the free folks, who, by the 
blessing of skill and good luck, have “land and beeves.” 

We know not a more fantastic tyranny, a more wilful assertion 
of the arrogance of man, than this needless shutting up of his 
poorer brother in a gaol of poverty-—barring his eyes of every com 
forting object, compelling him to look only upon that which at 
} %k speaks to his soul of his miserable dependence upon his 
richer fellow ; which denies to him the innocent, unbought glimpse 
of out-door nature, as though the scene was a land of promise 
from which his beggary had made him alien. Is human want so 
wicked that it should be unblessed with even a glance at the plea- 
sant things of creation? Has the pauper, because pauper, no fur 


ther claim upon the earth, save for his final bed---the grave? Thg 


ling injury 


rustic Unions, with their forlorn blank walls, cry yes 
If God punishes man for crime, as man punishes man for po 
verty, woe to the sons of Adam! 
EMIGRATION.—Lrtter No. XVII. 
Harvey Settlement, 23% Wiles on the Rail Road, from Fredericton te 
St. Andrews, Neu Brunsvick, Nor. 12th, 1843. 

Drar, Frrenv,—Aceording to my promise I write to inform 
you of my progress since I came into the New World. I am 
settled in the above plac My farm is 100 acres, which cost 1 

wood land. I have 


20 pounds, all chopped 6 acres down this 


summer. 1 planted 2 with buck wheat, or what you call French 
wheat ; and Potatoes, ti One measure of 
wheat sown will produce 50 bushels. Potatoes produce a large 
crop in a short time, and ail other grain does well here. My farm 
is reckoned good land by the trees that are growing on it, which, 
amongst the rest of the forest trees, *h as birch, three kinds 
of maple which produces the maple sugar, ash, clm, spruce, alder 
pines, &c., (those that grow only in swamps or damp places I have 
not any) with here and there an oak, which is scare 
other kinds which are plentiful. It would take 
this letter to name them separately. Rising from the 
frontage is forty yards, and runs backwards one and a quarte! 
miles. At the top of our farm is a mountain which is called in 
the map, “ bald mountuin ;” but it grows plenty of whinberries, 
but thicker in the bushes than with you. On the top you have 4 
fine view of the country round. On one side there is a beautiful 
little lake. Close to my farm, I have erected a log house 20 feet 
by 18, with a Barn. I have bought a cow and calf, which cost m 
six pounds ; a heifer, for 345s. 
England 450s, with poultry. Our money is 25s, that isa sovereign 
a shilling Is. 3d; sixperice, 7d; £4 16s 
Od; the heifer 28s; So vou see, by this, I am turned 
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farmer altogether. Chopping land is hard work. When first we 
eame into this country, there was nothing to enliven our spirits 
but immense forests of wood, with here and there a settlement, 
and no green fields to be seen. This was on the 12th of May, but 
sinee that time ftne fields of corn and grass have been gathered in. 
We begin to like the country very well, Itis more healthy than 
England I have a better appetite than I had at home. A wood- 
man’s life is a pleasant life, for so we must now call ourselves. 
We have no neighbours; the nearest being one mile from us; but 
there are several who have commenced chopping close to us; so 
that we shall not be long without some. When our land is culti- 
vated it will be our own without any taxes to pay! 
this country are geese, ducks, snipe, partridge, all of which arc 
very plentiful with other sort of birds. The chase are deer, sable 
fox, marten, two kinds of bears, &c. I have not scen a bear, but 
my wife saw one in the road, just before her, but when it saw her, 
it walked on, and turned up into the woods. They will not meddle 
with you unless you provoke them first. There is the skunk which 
is a very filthy animal, and which may be smelled a mile off, and 
also the pore upine, which is as good as a sucking pig, and the 
beaver with other kinds of animals. Of reptiles there are but four 
sorts; the snake just like your adder and easily killed, frog, toad, 
and asker. Of fish we have plenty, if we had time to catch them. 


The game of 


William and me went one day, and we caught 45, such as trout, } 


gudgeon and other sorts. We have four or five large lakes within 
seven miles of us: one sixteen miles long and seven wide. Flour 
is now selling at £1 10s. Od. per measure, province moncy; 
potatoes ls, 3d. per measure ; oats 1s. 6d; wheat 7s., barley 3s. 
Beef you may buy at 2d. per pound; pork 2d3; mutton the same 
price. Hay £2 10s. Od. per ton. Straw £1 5s. Od. With respect 
to shop keepers they do not sell one kind of article alone, but 
every thing. For instance. They are grocers, ironmongers, 
drapers, jewellers, liquor merchants, &c., all in one. Their shops 
are called stores, and seem to be doing well. In Fredericton you 
may buy things as cheap as in England. Sugar 4d2; tea, best, 


2s. 9d. per pound; treacle 2s. per gallon; mollasses 1s. 8d. per } 


doz. Liquors may be bought for as little per gallon as you give 
per quart. And now I will give you my opinion on emigration. 
I would not advise any one to emigrate unless he has a little 
money, say 100 pounds, not less, as they must have something to 
tubsist upon whilst cultivating the land It does not matter if 
they do not understand farming, as they have nearly all to learn 
over again. I will tell you what it has cost me and my family for 
provision for the last six months, including all our passage money, 
for I shall include us all. Cow, heifer, pig, keep, and some tools 
(for our axes are of no use here. The axes are 7s. each.) Of 
axes we have two, with hook, scythe, spade and a many other 
things with purchase of land, £50 in all! So you will see, as near 
as possible, that the money is not so much as you would expect. 
If a person wishes to go into business in another way, he may do 
well by keeping stores, if he can find the money, say 140 to 200. 
pounds. ‘Tradesmen in general turn farmers, for it answers their 
purpose better than their trades. Perhaps you may ask about our 
religion. ‘There is a presbyterian place of worship about three 


miles from us, but no such preachers as Mr. Schofield! Myself 


Wife and William give our kind love to you, Mr. and Mrs. Scho- 
field, and all the friends at Queen Street Chapel. Tell Robert 
Maddock he would like to take a ramble with us in the woods! 
Let any of the friends look at this letter. Let Jesse Steele see it. 
1 have not named my respects to all of you, but as long as my 
heart is warm, I shall forget none of you. If you wantany infor- 
mation send and I will forward it to you. 
From your wellwisher, WILLIAM PASS. 





LETTER No. XVIII. 
HUMANITY’S HOME IN THE WEST. 

Dear Brother Murray :—Agreeably to promise, | send the final 
result of the deliberation of the ‘Committee on Location.” The 
interest has spread so widely since the matter has been under con- 
sideration, that one location is deemed insufficient to contain the 
community friends; and the prospects now are, that several will 
te commenced during the year d things are passing away, and 
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all things are becoming new.—Friend Miller was not so far out of 
the way, after all, in his interpretation, as to the time when, if he 
was as to the manner Aow, the world is coming to an end; at least, 
the “Signs of the Times” so indicate. 

Two locations have been fixed upon, which together, embody all 
that can reasonably be expected or rationally desired for furnishing 
facilities for community enjoyments. 

Of the one near Zauesfield, I sent a brief description, which has 
probably been received and found a place in the Regenerator ere 
this. 

The other is the “beautiful valley” of which that is at the 
head. It embodies, to a great degree of perfection, the most 
essential qualifications for a community location. 

Fertility of soil ;— 

Geniality of climate ;— 

Hydraulic advantages ;— 

Facilities for inter-communication ; 

Timber, and 

Great Beauty 

I will state briefly, here, (and leave the rest till next mail,) that 
| this place is in Champaign Co., near West Liberty, Logan Co 

Our Post-Office will be “ West Liberty, Logan Co., Ohio.” 
} Two hundred and forty acres of it are now covered with forest, 
—but high and healthy. ‘Three hundred and forty are now under 
a good state of cultivation, and produce wheat of the first quality, 
corn, rye, oats, &c. 

There is water power sufficient for all practical purposes. A 
good mill is now on it, in operation, together with a saw-mill and 
a Distillery and Brewery 

Not the smallest mattcr in the minds of the friends of humanity, 
in obtaining this place, was to put out these fires of hell, and sink 
}the infernal engines beyond the reach of resurrection. The 
brethren are now trying to negotiate and get the “ evil porridge” 
now on hand and pour it into the race and make it do something 
for humanity, by turning the mill wheels. 

But Temperance in drinking is not only attended to, but Tem- 
perance in eating also. 

} This community is designed to be a congregation of minds who 
| aim at living in harmony with the principles of God’s government ; 
; 
{ 
} 








to live out the ‘‘ Laws of their Being,” or in other words, it is 
designed to be based on NATURAL LAWS. 
They purpose to embody in their lives, obedience to all the 
Laws of their Being, so far as their knowledge of them extends, 
} and the circumstances by which they are surrounded will at pre- 
sent permit. 
And first, “‘ Physiologically.” Having found by experience that 
much of the happiness of man depends upon his obedience to the 
) laws of Health, they design to conform to them as far as possibl- 
}in Diet, Labour, Ablution, Atmospheric Purity, Sleep, &c. 
As to diet, they are of opinion that it should wholly exclude the 
animal kingdom. That the almost innumerable varieties of fruits, 
: grains, roots, &c., wheat, corn, rye, buck-wheat, rice, peas, beans, 
' melons, with the countless kinds of apples, pears, peaches, plumbs, 
| cherries, apricots, straw-berries, rasp-berries, &c., will afford 
ample nutriment, without staining his hands with the blood of in 
} nocent animals,—and can be obtained, too, with one fourth the 
| labor, and be better adapted to physiological organization, and will 
enable them better, by the saving of beth time and labour, to live 
out the next branch in the order of Being,— 
{ The Mental.—They mean to endeavor to discover by investiga- 
} tion, if possible, what are the elementary principles of man’s 
} mental constitution, and with the knowledge afforded by this 
mental analysis, give a right direction to every mental faculty, and 
{bring it into harmony with the principles of God’s government: 
} and thus ultimately remove and prevent the causes that have filled 
! the mind of man with pain and anguish, doubts and fears, disap 
} pointinents and final despair. 
{ Being thus regenerated Physiologically, and rencwed by hnow- 
} ledge into the image of God Mentaily, man is better prepared to 
enter into the next department of existence and discharge his 
duty, 
Socially.—The Social duties, or the relations of man to man, 
neighbor to neighbor, nation to nation, and world to wortd 
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are all comprehended in this one saying ;—‘‘ A things ye would 
that others should do to you do ye so to them.” 

By a knowledge of the laws of our being physiologically and 
mentally, we are enabled to fulfil this, understandingly. For when 
€ach has discovered the laws of Ais Being, the elementary princi 
ples of Ais constitution ; he has done the same for every other one 
who is made after the image of God—for all are alike in this mat- 
ter. And when he has discovered his own rights, he has discover- 
ed the rights of all whose Laws and Being are the same as his 
own. And when he has discovered the rights of all, he is able to 
do to them what he would have them do to him. And when this 
is done, the Social laws are fulfilled. 

If there is sophistry or fallacy in this reasoning, I have been 
unable to detect it. 

By united action and interest, and by the aid of labor-saving 
machinery, they expect to take a vast amount of labor from the 
shoulders of woman, and thus afford her time and opportunity, to 
qualify herself for the discharge of duties resting upon her, in 
training up those little traveling immortalities that are now clam- 
bering upon her knees and clinging around her.—They expect to 
live in love and harmony, and get their reward for well-doing as 
God gets his. By doing good we get good.—This is endless, ’Tis 
for ever increasing. ‘The true soul pours out blessings: and the 
great God of Love pours in blessings. —The oceans feed the 
rivers, and the rivers keep the oceans full. 

They consider that the Marriage relation originates from a law 
in our mental constitution, a constituent elementary principle of 
mind; consequently must remain as long as mind remains. 

As soon as may~be, they design having the washing, ironing, 
knitting, cloth-making, &c., done by machinery. The cooking 
done by men ina building especially constructed for the purpose. 

It has been remarked by travelers that American women as soon 
as they are married, lose all their beauty. This may not be wholly 
so. But when we look at the immense burden thrown upon them 
besides the care of children, we shall find there is too much occa- 
sion for truth in the charge. They are worn out and die in middle 
life. Thine, for the 900,000,000, Joun O. WATTLES. 





DRUNKENNESS! OR, THE TEMPEST OF DEATH! 
Tur Tempest of Death is a withering blight, 
That spreads over morals the darkness of night, 
That feeds on the tear, and nurtures the sigh ; 
Oh! beware! while you may, or by it you will die! 
Like the blast of the desert, all heated and foul, 
It fevers the blood, and debases the soul ; 
Like the blast of the desert, all faetid with death, 
It wounds with a touch, and destroys with a breath ' 
Its victim is squalid, and palsied, and pale, 
Whose home is the birth-place of misery's wail ; 
Whose progeny wanders in poverty’s weeds, 
Like the dread miazmata that pestilence feeds! 
Then beware, while you may, of the Tempest of Death, 
That wounds with a touch, and destroys with a breath, 
That feeds on the tear, and nurtures the sigh ; 
Oh! beware! while you may, or by it you will die' 


Hanley, June 10th, 1844. MENTOR. 


: : ’ . 7 
The Potters’ Emigration Society. 

The Second General Meeting of the above Society, will take place 
pursuant to Rule 2nd, Clause Ist of the Laws, on Monday Even- 
ing next, June 17th, 1844, at Mr. Wm. Berry’s, Talbot Inn, Han- 
ley :—Chair to be taken at Seven o’Clock. Agreeably to th. same 
rule, a General Meeting will take place on every fourth Monday 
Evening, at the same time and place. The Committee will also 
meet every Monday Evening, at the same place, agreeaby to 
Rule 12, Clause 34, of the Laws. 








Diep, at Dalehall, on Sunday morning, June the 9th, John 
Radford, foreman to the Messrs Mayer, a man universely respected 
both by his employers, the workmen, and by all to whom he 
was known. 





NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PRILADELPHIA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of Waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging 
&e. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

@@ Every information will be given by applying as abore, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 


To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 
Potteries / 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 
GO TO 


SALISBURY, AND Cos 
HAT DEPOTS, BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 

Vy HERE you will find Beaver and Silk Hats, French and 

Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety 

Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 

and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at 
small profits, and quick returns! 


JUG INN, SHELTON. 
MATTHEW BOOTH 
BEGS respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public generally, 
that he has entered upon the above Old-Established Inn, where he will 
always keep in stock ALE, PORTER, SPIRITS, &c., of the 








he will always study to deserve. 

A splendid Museum is always open to the inspection of his cus- 
tomers, free of expense, consisting of a vast variety of British and 
Foreign Birds, Wild and Tame Animals, Boa Constrictors, and 
other Serpents, Fishes, Insects, &c. &e. 

GOOD STABLING. 


' 
CHARLES KEATES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PORK BUTCHER AND BACON FACTOR, 
NEAR THE DISTRICT BANK, MARKET-STREET, HANLEY, 

BEGS most respectfully to inform the Inhabitants of HANLEY, 
SHELTON, and their Vicinities, that he has opened the SHOP 
situated as above, formerly occupied by him, with an EXCELLENT 
STOCK OF HOME-CURED BACON, which, for sweetness 
and fine flavour, will be found of first-rate quality. 

C. K. also begs to inform his Friends and the Public generally, 
that it is his intention to keep on hand, every article connected with 
the trade, of the best description, which he will dispose of at marke 
price, and hopes to merit that share of patronage and support which 
was formerly bestowed upon him. 

Home-made Pork Pies and Sausages, Lard, &c. &¢. 
BATB, PRINTER, SHELTON, 














primest quality, and earnestly solicits that share of patronage which” 








